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Memorabilia. 


N the current Asiatic Review (July, 1940) 
will be found a delightful article by Mr. 
Laurence Binyon on the ‘ Approach to 
Chinese Art and Poetry.’ As Mr. Binyon 
justly asks, ‘‘ especially in this time of trouble 
is not any testimony to the solidarity of man- 
kind reassuring ; anything which unites us not 
by a common degradation but by a common 
love of beauty and affection for lives not our 
own?” And from Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Tennyson and Dixon, none of whom 
probably had any direct acquaintance with 
Chinese art or poetry, he quotes passages in 
which that special feeling for nature charac- 
teristic of the Chinese is distinctly manifest. 
Discussing painting after painting, he brings 
out the Chinese insistence on an inner signi- 
fieance which may be fairly described as of 
mystic quality, contrasting it with Western 
concern for surface, for colour in particular, 
which to the Chinese is a secondary interest. 
The Chinese perception of the value of space, 
of that which is hollow, made merely to con- 
tain; the Chinese disregard of figures in com- 
parison of landscape and of natural objects ; 
and again the influence on Chinese painting 
of a magnificent, highly developed and highly 
valued calligraphy are other topics stressed 
and well illustrated. Nothing here, it may 
be said, is unheard of before: it is, however, 
attractively and freshly discussed. 

The paper is followed by Mr. Chiang Yee’s 
account of ‘ How Chinese Artists Paint.’ At 
bottom the difference of their method from 
that of the West is largely difference of 
emphasis—here on likeness and detail, there 
on the essential soul. Six essential points, we 
are told, must be present in any good Chinese 
painting to build it up as a part of nature. 
These are: 1, life; 2, rhythm; 3, thought or 
idea or feeling; 4, scenery; 5, strokes; and 
6, colour of ink. ‘‘ Rhythmic vitality ” or 


‘life movement ’’ is what the painting is 
measured by, and the painters’ inward train- 
ing to achieve excellence in this consists in 
acquiring ability to simplify, to memorize, 
and to use space. 

In ‘Our Debt to China,’ Mr. Arthur 
Waley gives an interesting account of the 
Chinese poet Hsii Chih-mo and his visit to 
England. 


[N a paper in the new number of New York 
History, Mr. H. S. van Klooster takes 
occasion by the centenary—last year—of 
Stephen van Rensslaer’s death to recall the 
signal services to science of that energetic edu- 
cationist. Rensslaer was born in New York 
in 1764, and, though by conviction early a re- 
publican, inherited the old aristocratic tradi- 
tions of colonial America. Whence it came 
to pass that from the age of five years, upon 
his father’s death, he was known as “ the 
atroon ’’—the Dutch title for proprietors of 
arge estates in overseas colonies. ‘‘ The 
patroon ’’ he remained, in spite of revolution 
and —* until the day he died. Another 
fact about him which may interest a recent 
querist in ‘N. and Q.,’ is that he read the 
Bible through once a year. The writer of the 
article tells us that John Quincy Adams did 
the same. In the section ‘ Documents’ we 
have the first instalment of the diary of a New 
Jersey Quaker, Aaron Hamton, on a journey 
from Kingswood in New Jersey to Lake Erie 
in 1813. This is edited by Miss Edna L. 
Jacobsen, the head of the Manuscripts and 
History Section of the New York State Lib- 
rary, Albany. 


THE Contemporary Review for August has 

a paper by Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw 
entitled ‘A Fourth-Century Hitler,’ which 
brings out curious and instructive resem- 
blances between the situation of our own day 
and that in the Roman Empire of the early 
fourth century, when Diocletian plays the 
part played by Hindenburg and Hitler’s réle 
is filled by Galerius. The burning of the 
imperial palace at Nicomedia in a.p. 303 was 
a device comparable to the burning of the 
Reichstag buildings in Berlin in 1933. ‘ Mein 
Kampf’ has ite counterpart in the ‘ Acts of 
Pilate,’ a scurrilous burlesque of the 
Christian Gospels circulated by Galerius’ 
agent Daza, who may be taken to correspond 
with Himmler ; the methods employed are all 
similar, and the object to be achieved the 
same as one of those of the modern German 
leaders—the destruction of Christianity and 
all that it stands for. 
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Literary and Historical Notes. 


A TRANSLATION OF AENEID VI., 


724-751. 


This first be said: high heaven and earth and ocean’s watery plains, 
The moon’s bright round and Titan’s star a spirit within sustains. 
Mind moves the mass, infused through all, mixed with its mighty frame, 
Whence men and cattle and the lives of flying creatures came, 

With all the monsters that beneath the sea’s bright ripples roam; 

A fiery force is in their seeds, sprung from a heavenly home, 

Yet hindered by the hurtful flesh and dulled by earthly mould, 

And mortal limbs; hence fears, desires, and joys and pains untold; 
So men no longer have in mind their home above the sky, 

But close immured in darkness and in blindfold ‘prison lie. 

Moreover when the light of life has left them at the last, 

Not so have all the body’s plagues been utterly outcast : 

Plagues that have thriven long within must cleave in wondrous wise ; 
So they are plied with punishments, and pay the penalties 


Of those old sins. 


Some hang displayed to welter in the wind, 


Or the ingrained guilt is purged by floods or in the fire refined.— 
Each suffers as his guilt is great; soon to Elysium, 

Ample and gladsome to the eye, a holy few we come.— 

Till length of days, as Time completes his cycle, clears the stain 
By earth imprinted, and they turn all air and fire again. 

All these, when they have rolled the wheel a thousand years, the God 
Calls Lethewards in long array, herding them with his rod, 

To drink oblivion ere they pass once more to upper sky, 
Beginning so to be transferred to bodies willingly. 


EDMUND SPENSER’S BROTHER- 
IN-LAW, JOHN TRAVERS. 
(See ante p. 74.) 


IF it be asked whether Edmund Spenser 

could have had such social contact with the 
Travers family of Ireland as to warrant a 
presumptive marriage of his sister with a 
member of it, we may point to ‘C.S.P.Ir., 
1574-85,’ p. 344, ‘where we read that in 1582 
Lord Grey gave his secretary, Spenser, ‘‘ the 
lease of a house in Dublin belonging to Bal- 
tinglas, for six years to come,’’ and also “‘a 
custodiam of John Eustace’s land of the New- 
land.’’ Baltinglas was now in Spain, never 
to return, and by reason of this confiscation, 
if for no other, his wife, left behind in Ire- 
land, was forced to take cognizance of the 
holder of her husband’s town house. Monks- 
town Castle was 6 or 7 miles from the centre 
of things. Then there is Queen Elizabeth’s 
order, 11 Feb., 1582 (i.e., 1583) to the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, Lord Chancellor, and Sir 
Henry Wallop, directing a grant to be made 
to Mary Travers, wife of the rebel Baltinglas, 


' present purpose of these facts is that one of 


Grorce Loane. 


of such lands as were of her own inheritance 
and of which she was deprived both of any 
benefit in her husband’s lands or livings, and 
of her own lands of inheritance during his 
life (Patent Rolls, Ireland). In virtue of 
his official position, Spenser must have known 
of this. As Clerk of the Faculties he must 
have made acquaintance with Gilbert Travers 
mentioned above. And the very informative 
Chancery lawsuit—abstract in the writer's 
possession: Perregrine Spencer v. Francis 
Marshiall, 9 July, 1622, may be cited. The 
laintiff stated that Edmund Spenser, his 
ather, had purchased for £200 from the late 
Sir William Sarsfield of Lucan, Co. Dublin, 
and Sir Gerald Aylmer, certain lands and 
tithes in Co. Cork, e.g., the Renny estate, as 
jointure for his wife and afterwards as Pere 
grine’s inheritance. This purchase must have 
been made between July 1594 and December, 
1598. Indeed, £50 of the purchase money had 
remained unpaid until this debt was dis- 
charged by Roger Seckerstone, Mrs. Spenser's 
second husband. The significance for our 
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the land-jobbers from whom Spenser made the 

urchase, viz.: Gerald Aylmer, was second 
fusband of Mary Travers, granddaughter of 
the famous Sir John Travers. 

We come now to Sarah na ag ty husband. 
We are disposed to look for him as the holder 
of some official post. A John Travers was 
Clerk of the Victuals for the Forces, under 
Sir Samuel Bagenall, a position which he 
apparently lost (‘S.P.Ir.,’ 7 Nov., 1598). In 
State Papers, Ireland, the same John Travers 
appears several times as Commissary for 

ictuals; mention is made of his wife and 
children; he is accused of dishonesty and of 
making overcharges. From the Carew MSS. 
we learn of his appointment in March, 1599, 
as Commissary of the Victuals with Carrick- 
fergus as his headquarters. Here he fell foul 
of Sit Henry Dockwra, who was very hostile 
tohim (‘8.P.Ir., 1601,’ Pp. 216-17). On the 
other hand, Sir Geoffrey Fenton was equally 
warm in his defence (Ibid., p. 38). In June, 
1602, mention is made of a John Travis of 
Cork, the owner of a Bill of Exchange for 
£13 sent to London from Cork. On 8 Jan., 
1612, Emanuel Phayer, Vicar of Kilshanig, 
Co. Cork, attests the delivery to John 
Travers, Registrar, of Cork, of the books of 
wills, etc., by Ellin Goulde (‘ Historical and 
Topographical Notes,’ by Colonel Grove 
White, Vol. iii., p. 342). 

A John Travers had become Registrar of 
the Diocese of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. It is 
sure that he was the husband of Sarah 
Spenser, and it is very probable that he was 
theerstwhile Commissary for the Victuals, and 
that he may have owed his new appointment 
to the influence of Sir Geoffrey Fenton and 
of Sir Geoffrey’s son-in-law, Richard Boyle, 
then Clerk of the Council of Munster and 
kinsman of Edmund Spenser’s second wife. 

Travers acquired a small property, one- 
in the Barony of Ibawn, viz. : 

allinamona or Mooretown, near Court- 
macsherry, Co. Cork, to which, as indicated 
above, Sir Thomas Ashe of Trim, Co. Meath, 
had some title, a grant of confiscated land 
probably. It would seem to be incorrect, 
therefore, to describe Travers as ‘‘ another of 
the settlers.” But Travers had also a resi- 
dence beside St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral in 
Cork City, as the following curious item from 
the ‘ Annals of St. Fin Barre’s Cathedral,’ by 
Richard Caulfield, LL.D., shows: 

1661, May 1. Zacharias Travers is styled “ an 
officer of the Church ” and de familia ecclesiae 
in a Lease granted to him of a tenement built 
on by his father and adjoining the north side 
of the aisle of the Cathedral, 


What precisely is the interpretation to be 

laced on these three Latin words? His 

ather had been Registrar, his brother Robert 
had been Counsel to the Cathedral Chapter. 

Are these facts a sufficient justification of the 
use of the words or do they point back to 
Robert Travers, Bishop of  Leighlin, 
1550-1555, deprived by Mary Tudor because 
he was a married man? 

John Travers held his position as Registrar 
until his death in 1618, when he was succeeded 
by his son Zacharias, who died in 1677. Two 
other sons, their names unknown, died young. 
One imagines them to have been called 
Edmund and John. The eldest son, Robert, 
born in 1590 or 1591, knighted in July, 1625, 
was a Doctor of Laws, Counsel to the Cathe- 
dral Chapter of Cork, his third wife being 
Elizabeth Boyle, daughter of Richard, Arch- 
bishop of Tuam, and sister of the Lord Pri- 
mate Boyle. Of this marriage there were 
two sons and two daughters, 

‘Alumni Dublinenses’ is tantalisingly 
meagre regarding early Travers students of 
Trinity College, Dublin, e.g., there are two 
entries: (1) Travers... Fellow 1610, and 
(2) Travers... , Sch. Oct. 2%, 1614. Pre- 
sumably (Sir) Robert Travers was No. 1 and 
No. 2 one of his brothers, whether Zacharias 
or another cannot be determined, but the 
record is very full concerning a third son, 
Joseph Travers, who became a Scholar of the 
University, 27 Oct, 1618; B.A., 1620; M.A., 
1623; Fellow, 1024; Senior Fellow, 1627; 
Vice-Provost, 1655; Chancellor of Cloyne, 
1635-1663 ; Archdeacon of Kildare, 1663. He 
died in 1665. His age at matriculation in 
1616 is not given, however. 

The early stages of the Travers pedi will 
be found set out on p. 94. Notes to the table 
are: 

William Meade, husband of Elizabeth 
Travers, signed his will on 17 Oct., 1687. He 
mentions in it his son, Sir John Meade, and 
his brothers Richard Travers and John 
Travers, also his wife Elizabeth, who is 
named executrix. Transcript of the will is in 
the writer’s possession, and thereby it is 
proved that Sir John Meade was son, not hus- 
band, of Elizabeth Travers, and that her 
brothers were still living forty years after 
their father’s death. Of these brothers, Rich- 
ard married Marion and died intestate 
in 1700. The name of John’s wife does not 
seem to be known; his will was proved in the 
Consistory Court of Cork, 12 Sept., 1712. In 
it he mentions his sons Robert, Boyle, and 
Walter, his daughter, Mary Bond, and his 
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brother-in-law (i.e., step-brother) Rowland 
Davies, Dean of Ross. 

John Moore Travers told George Lillie 
Craik that Sir Robert Travers had another 
daughter, Margaret. The correct name of 
this daughter is Martha, obviously named 
after her maternal grandmother, Martha 
Wright, wife of Richard Boyle, Archbishop 
of Tuam. And Martha Travers was twice 
married: (1) to Captain Robert Stannard, 
and (2) to Sir Richard Aldworth, thus becom- 
ing ancestress of Lord Doneraile. 

The late Mr. H. Graham Aldous, of Gid- 
ding Hall, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, whose 
wife was a Miss Travers of Co. Cork, took an 
immense interest in the Travers pedigree and 
the present writer visited him at Gidding Hall 
and had correspondence with him. To a letter 
dated 25 March, 1926, Mr. Aldous attached 
two notes, A and B, of some interest. 

A. The tradition in the family has been that 
the Spensers came from Garstang in Lancashire, 
arelative of Sir John of Althorp having had a 
lease from the Crown of that property for a 
term of ore hundred and ninety-nine years from 
1536 at the expiration of which lease it was 
ae to Sir Robert alone. I have seen 
ylvanus’s signature to a Bond dated 1601, to- 

er with David Nagle’s mark, both joined 

or £200. He afterwards married Nagle’s 
daughter. I have a signature and a deed con- 
veying property to Zachary Travers dated 1636 
with either Peregrine, the son’s, or Edmonde, 
the grandson’s name: there is only a Capital 
and it may be either Peregrine or Edmund it is 
80 indistinct, but Spenser is _— They of 
course were cousins. The Bond passed ky 
Edmd, Spenser the younger, I have not found 
but I have the envelope stating it in the hand- 
writitrg of Walter Travers, the son of Zachary. 
I suppose it was given upon its payment. The 
endorsement is as follows:—‘ My writings for 
the moyety of the Mill of Gowlane with the 
of my House and Garden ard a Bond of 
Edmund Spenser’s to make good Ardeenes, &c.” 

N.B.—Sylvanus Spenser could not have 
signed a Bond in 1601 if he were son of Eliza- 
beth Boyle. 

As a pendent to this Note A, and 
also to Note B below, we may quote from 
one of a series of documents in the former 
Public Record Office, Dublin, entitled ‘ Certi- 
ficates for Adventurers,’ i.e., persons who 
advanced money to the Government or who 
served in the Army during the Civil War in 
Ireland, 1641-1650, and who were recompensed 
by grants of confiscated land. Document 
xxvi. 57, dealt with the claim of Sir Peter 
Courthope to the north part of Kilcoleman 

nd Lisnamucky, Co. Cork . . . “‘ saving the 
right of Zachariah Travers which he has to 
the north part of Kilcoleman,” which goes 


to show the truth of the tradition that 
Edmund Spenser gave portion of his estate 
as dower to his sister Sarah. 

B. John Travers, the son of Bryan, the scn 
of John of Nateby in Lancashire and Crawley 
in Cheshire settled in Ireland being appointed 
Register to the Diocese of Rosscarbry by Bishop 
Wm. Lyon, a native of Cheshire, who accom- 

anied ‘Arthur, Lord Grey de Wilton as Chap- 
ain and was Vicar of Bray, near Dublin; he 
got of Ross 1582/3. On the 

rd Lieut, leaving Ireland [sic] in the suit of 
the La. Lt. Grey came also Edmund Spenser as 
his Secretary to whose sister Sarah John 
Travers the first settled was married in the 
year 1587 or 88 on which marriage her brother 
Edmd. assigned Two Plowlands, part of his 
o- from Queen Elizabeth viz:—Ardowyn 

ane and Krocknacaple in Roche’s Country as 
a portion which afterwards passed to Zachary 
Travers, second son of sd. John and are dealt 
with in a deed of Zachary dated 1638. After- 
wards it was discovered that Edmund Sperser 
could not legally assign any portion of his grant 
and hjs grandson Edmund passed a Bond for a 
sum of money to make good the loss of Ardowyn 
and Knocknacaple, 

I inherited the estate of Zachary T. less these 
two plowlands. Zachary’s surviving son, 
Walter, dying without issue and devising them 
to John his cousin, son to his cousin German, 
John, who was the second son of Sir Robert and 
Elizabeth Boyle, sister to the Primate and Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 

In his letter which accompanied these 
Notes, Mr. Graham Aldous wrote: ‘‘ I enclose 
a copy of two notes which a member of the 
Travers family of Co. Cork showed to me 
amongst her papers and which were written 
many years ago by one of her forbears, a 
Travers.’’ The present writer communicated 
with the late Mr. T. Travers of Kingstown, 
Co, Dublin, who was the representative of one 
branch of the family, and he, not being him- 
self interested in the matter, referred to his 
aunt, Miss C. G. M. Travers of Torquay, 
whose kindly communication was, however, 
very erroneous. The Travers-Spenser mar- 
riage she placed in 1619. She stated that the 
Rev. Brian Travers of Nateby, father of 
John, settled in Ireland in 1599. 

The list of Travers wills in the Chester Pro- 
bate Registry begins with the year 1557. No 
Travers of Nateby appears, or of Garstang, 
and the only will of a Brian Travers is of the 
year 1702. Apparently all the extant wills 
admitted to local probate from parts of Lan- 
cashire south of the Ribble are kept at 
Chester and at the Lancaster Probate Regis- 
try are no wills prior to the year 1748. 

Regarding Note B above, it should be 
pointed out that the Rev. William Lyon be- 
came Vicar of Naas, not Bray, in Ireland, 
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in 1573, that he went to Ireland in 1570, that, 
according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ he generally re- 
sided in Ireland. So that to bring him over 
in the suite of Lord Grey, as Miss Henley 
brought John Travers, and to make him, as 
this lady does, ‘‘in all probability an old 
friend of Spenser’s,’’ are examples of those 
fanciful and unwarranted accretions to the 
career of the author of ‘ The Faerie Queene’ 
which are mere vexation of spirit. 


W. H. Wetpty. 
(To be concluded) 


DIRECTORS OF THE BANK OF 


ENGLAND. 
(See ante pp. 38, 57, 80.) 


121. Joun Bance. (Parentage unknown). 
Married . . . Raymond (Christian name 
unknown). Died 23 Feb., 1755. 

Merchant of London, and of Chalow, 
Berks. Director of East India Co., 
1722-30. 

Director 1731-55. 

122. Henry Neate, 3rd son of Henry Neale 
of Allesley Park, Warwicks., by Anne 
Maria, d. of John Hanbury of Peele: 
ham, Worcs. Born 1690. Married 
(wife’s name unknown). Died 31 Jan., 
1748. 

Director 1732-47. 

123. Rosert THorntTon. Eldest son of John 
Thornton, merchant of Hull, by Jane, 
d. of John Field of Hull. Born 18 May, 
1692. Married (i) Hannah Swynocke, 
(ii). . . (Christian name unknown), d. of 
Chas. Newby of Hooton Roberts, Yorks. 
Died 2 Jan., 1748. 

A merchant of London and of Clapham. 

Director 1732-48. 

124. Cuartes Savacr. Eldest son of Chas. 
Savage of Hart Street, London (mother’s 
name unknown). (Wife’s name wun- 
known). Died 6 Oct., 1763. Buried at 
Hughenden. (Monument), 

A merchant in Mark Lane. Director 
of E. India Co. 1725-9 and 1731-2. 
Bought the manor of Hughenden 1738. 
High Sheriff for Bucks 1742. 

Director 1733-43, Deputy Governor 
1743-5, Governor 1745-7, Director 1747-60. 

125. BensamiIn LETHIEULLIPR. 2nd son of 

Sir Christopher Lethieullier by Jeanne, 

d. of Peter Du Cane, and brother of 

No. 80. Born 1688. Married (wife’s 

name unknown). Died 19 Feb., 1760. 

Director of South Sea Co. 1721, and of 


. Sir Joun THompson. 


E, India Co. 1730-3. Lived at Sheen, 
Director 1734-49, Deputy Governor 
1749-50, Director 1750-60. 


. BensaMin Lonouer. 3rd son of Samuel 


Longuet by Elizabeth Loffroy. Bom 
rg Was unmarried, Died 21 Feb,, 

A London merchant of Crosby Square, 

Director 1734-45, Deputy Governor 
1745-7, Governor 1747-9, Director 1749-61, 
(Parentage un- 
known). Born 1671. Married (i) name 
unknown, (ii) Catherine, d. of Sir Peter 
Eaton. Died 17 Feb., 1750. Buried at 
St. Michael, Crooked Lane. (Monument 
now at St. Magnus). 

Knighted 1727. Alderman of London 
1726-50, Sheriff 1726-7, Lord Mayor 
1736-7. Master of the Vintners’ Co. 
1726. Director of South Sea Co. 1727-33, 
President of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
1749-50. 

Director 1734-50. 


. CHRISTOPHER Tower. Eldest son of 


Christopher Tower of Huntsmoor Park, 
Bucks, by his first wife Elizabeth, d. of 
Richd. Hale of New Windsor. Bom 
1692. Married Jane, d. of Geo. Tash. 
Died 26 Sept., 1771. 

M.P. for Lancaster 1727-34, Aylesbury 
1734-41, and Bossiney 1741-2. 

Director 1734-40. 


. JOHN Eaton Dopswortu. (Probably a 


son of John Dodsworth of St. Lawrence 
Jewry and Katherine Eaton). Bom 
Was unmarried. Died 30 Apr., 
1759. 

A merchant of Goodmans’ Fields, 
Whitechapel. 

Director 1734-57. 


. FREDERICK FRANKLAND. 5th son of Sir 


Thos. Frankland, 2nd Bart., by Eliza 
beth, d. of Sir John Russell, 4th Bart. 
Born c. 1694. Married (i) Elizabeth, 
widow of Adam Cardonnell, (ii) Ann, d. 
of ist Earl of Scarborough. Died 
8 Mar., 1768. 

M.P. for Devizes. Barrister-at-law. 

Director 1736-8. 


. Samvet Trencu. (Parentage unknown). 


Married Susanna ... (surname Ul 


known). Died 22 June, 1741. Buried in 
Hackney churchyard. E 

A citizen and salter of London. Lived 
at Well Street, Hackney. 

Director 1736-41. 
132. Alexander Sheafe. (Parentage unknown). 
Married . . . Higginson (Christian name 
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unknown). Died 16 Apr., 1765, at 
Hackney. 
A London merchant.Lived at Hackney. 
Director 1737-50, Deputy Governor 
1750-2, Governor 1752-4, Director 1754-65. 
133. Son of Richard 
Chiswell, merchant of London (No. 85) 
by Mary, d. of Thos, Trench. Born 
c. 1700. He was unmarried. Died 
2 July, 1772. Buried at Debden, Essex. 
A London merchant. Resided for 
many years in Constantinople. 
Director 1738-54. 
14. Sir Joun Lequesne. (Parentage un- 


known). Married, in 1738, Mary 
Knight. Died 18 Mar., 1741. Buried at 
St. Peter-le-Poer. 

Of French ancestry. Naturalised 


1700. Alderman of London 1735-41, 
Sheriff 1739-40. Knighted 1737. Master 
of Grocers’ Co. 1736-7. 

Director 1738-41. 

135. Bensamin Mer. (Parentage doubtful: 
robably a son of Benjamin Thomas 
ee of Bath). Married Sarah, d. of 

Benjamin Hooper. Died 19 Aug., 1745. 

A citizen and skinner of London. 

Director 1738-45, 

136. Mark Weytanp. Son of Mark Wey- 
land of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, by 
Mary ... (surname unknown). Born 
14 June, 1661. Married Anne Carbon- 
nel. Died 16 Aug., 1742. Buried at St. 
George, Botolph , 

A merchant in Botolph Lane, London. 

Director 1738-42. 

137. CLaupE Fonnergeav. Eldest son of 
Zacherie Fonnereau of La Rochelle, by 
Marguerite Chataigner. Born 22 Mar., 
1677, at La Rochelle. Married (i) Eliza- 
beth Bureau, (ii) in 1738, Anne Boehme, 
widow. Died 5 Apr., 1740. 

A merchant in Sise Lane, London. 
LL.D. He came to England in 1689 and 
was naturalised in 1698. 

Director 1739-40. 

138. CHantes Pater. (Parentage unknown). 
Married (wife’s name unknown). Died 
February, 1777. (Will P.C.C. Collier 81, 

roved 20 Feb., 1777). Buried at 

arrow-on-the-Hill. 

A merchant of Charterhouse Square. 
Of Pinner, and of Thurnscoe Hall, Yorks. 

Director 1739-52, Deputy Governor 
1752-4, Governor 1754-6, Director 1756-63. 

139. Jonn Sovurn. Probably a son of Hum- 
phry South (No. 54). Was apparently. 
unmarried—no mention of wife or chil- 


140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


144. 


145. 


- at Ludlow. 


dren in his will—P.C.C. StEloy 528. Died 
27 Nov., 1762. 

A merchant in Jeffreys Square in the 
parish of St. Andrew Undershaft. 

Director 1739-62. 

Matruews Beacucrort. Son of Samuel 
Beachcroft of Mark Lane by Mary, d. of 
Richd. Matthews of London. Born 
ce. 1700. Married, in 1734, Elizabeth, 
d. of Sir Francis Porten (No, 111). Died 
16 July, 1759. 

A merchant in the parish of St. 
Andrew Undershaft. 

Director 1741-54, Deputy Governor 
1754-6, Governor 1756-8, Director 1758-9. 
Rosert NETTLETON. (Parentage. un- 
known: probably descended from Robert 
Nettleton, Alderman of Hull). Married 
Jane Becher. Died 25 July, 1774. 
Buried at Camberwell. 

A merchant of London. 

Director 1741-55. 


THomas Wuatety. (Parentage un- 
known). Born 1685. Married Mary, d. 
of Joseph Brooksbank of Healaugh 


Manor, Yorks (sister of No. 112). Died 
3 Mar., 1765. Buried at Malden, 
Surrey. (Monument). 

Of Nonsuch Park, Surrey. 

Director 1741-64. 

Sir Merrix Burrett, Bart., 2nd son 
of Peter Burrell of Langley Park, Becken- 
ham, by Isabella, d. of John Merrik of 
Stubbers, Essex. Born 1699. Was 
unmarried. Died 6 Apr., 1787. Buried 
at Beckenham. (Monument). 

A London merchant. M.P. for Marlow 
1747-54, for Grampound 1754-68, for 
Haslemere 1774-80, and for Bedwyn 
1780-4. Created a baronet 1766. 

Director 1742-56, Deputy Governor 
oe Governor 1758-1760, Director 


James Lever. (Parentage unknown). 
Apparently unmarried. Died 25 Jan., 
1749. Buried at St. Mary-le-Bow. 

A merchant of London. Lived at 
Hackney. 

Director 1742-9. 

TueopHitus Satwey. Eldest son of 


Edward Salwey, a Turkey merchant of 
Stratford, Essex, by Hannah, d. of 
Theophilus Revell of London. Born 
1699. Married Mary, d. of Robt. Den- 
net of Walthamstow, and widow of... 
Cartwright. Died 28 Apr., 1760. Buried 
(Monument), 


Of Salwey House, Woodford, Essex. 
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Director 1742-60. 

146. Ropert Marsu. (Parentage unknown— 
possibly a son of Robt. Marsh and Jane 
Goddard, married at St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields in 1705). Died after 1773. 

A partner in the firm of Marsh and 
Davis, of Basinghall Street. 

Director 1743-60, Deputy Governor 
1760-2, Governor 1762-4, Director 1764-73. 

147. James THEOBALD. Parentage un- 
known). Born 1688. Married Elizabeth 
. . . (surname unknown). Died 20 Feb., 
1759. 

Of Waltham Place, Berks., and of St. 
Clement Danes, London. 
Director 1743-56. 


148. Ropert Satuspury. (Parentage un- 
known). Married Rosée . . . (surname 
unknown). Died October, 1769. Buried 
at Lee, Kent. 

A merchant in Botolph Lane. 
Director 1744-66. 


149. Perer Tuomas. (No particulars of 
parentage, marriage, or date of death, 
discovered), 

A merchant in the parish of St. Martin 
Orgar. 

Director 1744-60, 

150. BartHotomew Burton. 4th son of Bar- 
tholomew Burton of North Luffenham, 
Rutland, by his second wife, Susanna, d. 
of Geo. Gregory, High Sheriff of Notts. 
Born c. 1695. Married (i) in 1729, 
Hester Mansell; (ii) in 1733, Phila- 
delphia Herne; (iii) Elizabeth, d. of 
John Marke. Died May, 1770. (Will 
proved 7 May—P.C.C. Jenner 172). 

A London merchant in King’s Arms 
Yard, and of Petersham. M.P. for 
Camelford 1759-61. 

Director 1746-58, Deputy 
1758-60, Governor 1760-2, 
1762-70. 

151. Goprrey THornton. 4th son of John 
Thornton, merchant of Hull, by Jane, 
d. of John Field of Hull. Born 1701. 
Married Margaret, d. of Wm. Astill of 
Everton, Hunts. Died 5 Dec., 1752. 

A London merchant, Lived at Clap- 
ham. Brother of Robt. Thornton (No. 
123). 

Director 1748-52. 

152. Eldest son of Mark 
Weyland (No. 1%) by Ann, . . (surname 
unknown). Born 1714. Married, in 
1741, Ann, d. of Wm. Sheldon of 


Governor 
Director 


London. Died 1 Oct., 1767. Buried at |. 


Woodrising, Norfolk. 


A merchant in ae Lane, London, 
Director 1748-62, puty Governor 


1762-4, Governor 1764-6, Director 1766-7, 
153. Tomas WInTERBOTTOM. (Parentage 
doubtful: possibly a son of the Rey, 


Thos. Winterbottom, Rector of Ashurst), 
Married Hannah... (surname wp. 
known). Died 4 June, 1752. 
Commissioner for victualling the Navy 
1752. Master, Clothworkers’ Co. 1745-6, 
Alderman of London 1745-52, Sheriff 
1746-7, Lord Mayor 1751-2. 
Director 1749-52. 

154. CHaRLEs Bornm. 3rd son of Clement 
Boehm, merchant, of St. Helen, Bishops- 
gate (No. 116) by Ann Dilke. Born 1699, 
Married Jane, d. of Richd. Du Cane 
(No. 96). Died 2 Feb., 1769. Buried at 
Twickenham. (Monument). 

Of Serjeants Inn, London. 
Director 1750-69. 

155. MatrHew Ciarmont. (Of a Bordeaux 
family: parentage unknown). Married 
. . + Barouneaux (Christian name un- 
known). Died 7 May, 1772. 

Partner in the firm of Clarmont, Lin- 
wood and Co., of Mincing Lane. 

Director 1750-64, Deputy Governor 
1764-4, Governor 1766-9, Director 
1769-72. 

156. Samuen Hanpiey. (Parentage doubt 
ful: aremgy, | a son of John Handley of 


Balderton, Notts). Married Katherine 
. . . (surname unknown). Died 11 Apr., 
1756. 

Director 1750-6. 


157. Ricuarp Stratton. Son of Capt. Richd, 
Stratton of Berkhamsted by Jane, 
d. of Capt. Henry Hartus. He was un- 
married. Died 18 Dec., 1758. 

A Turkey merchant. Lived at Charl 
ton, Kent. M.P. for New Shoreham. 
Director 1750-8. 

158. Harry Tuompson. (Parentage doubt- 
ful: possibly a son of Henry Thompson 
of Kirby Hall, Yorks., by Catherine, d. 
of the Rey. J. Mawhood, D.D.). (Par 
ticulars of marriage and date of death 
unknown), 

A Portuguese merchant. 
Director 1750-65. 

159. Sir Samuen Fiupyer, Bart. Eldest son 
of Samuel Fludyer of Frome, Somerset, 
and of London, clothier, by . . . (name 
unknown), d. of Francis de Monsallier. 
Born 1705. Married (i) Jane Cham- 

ion; (ii) in 1758, Caroline, d. of the 
Fon. James Brudenell. Died 18 Jan, 
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1768, at Dacre House, Lee. Buried in the 
old cemetery at Lee, Kent. (Monument). 

A Blackwell Hall factor. Alderman of 
London 1751-1768, Sheriff 1754-5, Lord 
Mayor 1761-2. Knighted 1755. Created 
a baronet 1759. M.P. for Chippenham 
1754-68, 

Director 1753-66, Deputy Governor 
1766-8. 

160. Joun Sarcent. Director of the Bank 
1753-67. (Parentage and particulars 
unknown), 

W. Marston Acres. 


(To be continued) 


¥ O VOICES IN THE AIR” (A Note 
on ‘ The Rime of the Ancient Mariner ’). 

—During the interlude in the Ancient 
Mariner’s terrific drama, his ship, which has 
been sailing with such a ‘“‘ pleasant noise,”’ 
on a sudden comes to a standstill. Soon after- 
wards she starts jerking backwards and for- 
wards as if straining at a tether. Then: 

... like a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden bound, 

This throws the mariner into a swoon, in 
which state he eventually becomes cognizant 
of ‘‘ Two voices in the air.’’ 

They are the voices of superhuman beings, 
and he is enabled to hear them because the 
abnormal speed of the ship (which symbolic- 
ally represents his ordinary, or conscious, 
mind, as the sea represents his subconscious 
and the air his supraconscious mind) has 
translated him to their normal psychical con- 
dition. (This is on the principle that the 
order of a creature or being’s development is 
in accordance with its spiritual s , or rate 
of molecular vibration. ) 

On the other hand, the inordinate velocity 
of the ship had enabled the two superhuman 
beings to perceive the mariner.! Also, it had 
attracted them down below their proper 
region; so that at length one of them 
exclaims in warning: 

“ Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high 
Or we shall be belated : 

For slow and slow that ship will go 
When the Mariner’s trance is abated.” 


Of the dialogue itself it is noticeable that 


1Some rejected verses relating to the dead 
mariners when they returned to life as spirits 
are relevant :— 
“ The Mariner’s all ’gan pull the ropes, 
But look at me the n’old; oie 
Thought I, I am as thin as air— 
They cannot me behold.” 


the “softer ’’ voice (‘‘As soft as honey- 
dew ’’) is the one that shows the superior 
knowledge. The fierce, condemnatory voice 
(inveighing against the mariner) changes to 
a note of deferential calm. 

The inquiry: 

“ But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?” 
is answered by: 
“The air igs cut away before, 
And closes from behind.” 

This appears extremely simple. It would 
satisfy a child’s inquiring spirit, who, how- 
ever, would doubtless go on to ask, ‘‘ How?” 
and this brings me to a very odd circum- 
stance. 

J, in his ‘ The Candle of Vision’ (Mac- 
millan) describes the mechanism of an air- 
ship that he saw in a vision, and he says 
that it was propelled, and also steered, by 
means of the expulsion of air through adjust- 
able pipes: which is equivalent, in effect, to 
the ‘‘ voice’s’’ explanation. This is the more 
remarkable as, I believe, Dr. Rudolf Steiner 
has described the psychical impression of an 
Atlantean airship in strikingly similar terms, 

At any rate, I was very much struck with 
the resemblance at the time, years ago, when 
I read both books; but I have no means of 
verification, and must conclude this brief 
article, in respect to that particular point, 
accordingly, ‘‘ in the air.’ 

E. H. 


AVERLEY.—Scott is said to have derived 
the word ‘‘ Waverley’ from Waverley 
Abbey on (or near) the Wey close to Farnham, 
and the revised edition of Crockett’s book ‘The 
Scott Originals,’ 1932, declares in a footnote 
that he did see the ruins of the Abbey about 
A note in the Daily Telegraph of 

Noy. 2, 1894, says: 

At an inquiry held on the subject Waverley 
was irreverently described as a straggling local- 
ity, portions of which were nothing more Lor 
less than suburbs of Aldershot. Its inhabitants 

rotested vehemently against a resolution of the 
urrey County Council merging their far-famed 
arish into another that was practically un- 
nein but the Local Government Board has 
arrived at the conclusion that no sufficient rea- 
sons have been shown to justify the disallow- 
ance of the order. 

Corporations, as Sir Edward Coke remarked 
three centuries ago, ‘‘ cannot commit treason, 
nor be outlawed nor excommunicate, for they 
have no souls.’’ 


PuHILoscotvus. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


LADSTONE AND GORDON.—Can any 
reader tell me where I can find the text 

of a satirical poem on Gladstone relating to 
the Gordon affair, the first stanza of which 
runs: 

What avails oratorical gesture, 

As alone in the Commons he stands? 

There is blood on his raiment and vesture, 

And blood on his eloquent hands. 

It has been attributed to Swinburne, but 
I cannot find it in his works. 


F. C. W. Hitey. 


[HE ETIQUETTE OF THE FORK (Cf. 
ante pp. 28, 69, and post 105; s.v. ‘ Carv- 
ing on the Table’),—A minor custom con- 
nected with carving at the table was the posi- 
tion of the fork when a plate was being 
d to the carver for a second helping. 
he fork was placed with the tips of the 
prongs downwards and in this position the 
ook at the handle end caught the edge of the 
plate and it was prevented from slipping into 
the gravy that might have been there from 
a previous helping. Even when a plate to 
be replenished was carried by the butler, if the 
fork had been left on its back, the man 
always turned it over so that it might not 
slip into the plate. Is this position of the 
table-fork, which I seem to remember clearly 
as the custom in use more than seventy years 
ago, in the memory of any of the readers of 
‘N. and Q.’? The almost universal custom 
now is to leave the fork in the plate, points 
upwards, and hence the hook on its handle 
has lost its office. 


ErHeLBERT Horne, 


*““QEEING RED.”’—We all know this as a 
figure of speech denoting violent anger. 
What is its exact sense? Will a real frenzy 
of wrath so dilate the blood-vessels in the eye 
that the subject actually may see his sur- 
roundings as reddened? Or is the phrase 
merely metaphorical, drawn from the bull’s 
fury at the sight of red? 
How far is it true that the bull dislikes 
red? Does the dislike extend to other ani- 
mals? How does the biologist account for it? 


Rvrvs. 
OBERT GORDON, REPORTER AT 
MONTROSE’S EXECUTION.—Buchan, 


in his Life of Montrose, states, on the author- 
ity of the Wardlaw MS., that a boy called 


Robert Gordon sat by the scaffold and took 
down in some kind of shorthand Montroge’s 
speech before his execution. To what branch 
of the Gordons did Robert belong, and what 
more is known of him? 

I should also be glad to know anythi 
that can be conjectured concerning the ki 
of shorthand employed. R.E.F 


E SAFETY-PIN.—I believe the Atgean 

origin of the safety-pin, or fibula, is 
thought to be quite satisfactorily established, 
I should be glad to learn by whom this bit 
of inyestigation was brought to a conclusion 
and the best papers setting it forth. 


TEKTON, 


ILLING FOR ART’S SAKE.—I have read 
that contemporaries of Benvenuto Cellini 
‘* killed each other for art’s sake as for power 
or love.’’ I should be glad if some learned 
reader would give me examples of euch 
uarrellings and killings in Florence or in 
the Vatican—“‘ potter,’’ it is said, ‘‘ wrang- 
ling with potter, and carpenter with car 
nter.’’ Of Benvenuto Cellini himself I 
ave at hand sufficient information. 


TEKTON. 


APOLEON AND THE REVOLUTION- 
ISTS.—It is easy to note the dissatisfac- 
tion of the French people with the last years 
of the Revolution. The Convention was in- 
competent to rule and had ceased to be demo 
cratic when it was dissolved by the grape-shot 
of Vendémiaire 13. The Directory which 
then came into power for four years was 
both inefficient and arbitrary and had to be 
confirmed by the coup d’état of Fructidor 18. 
Another of Brumaire 18 put Bonaparte into 
the position of First Consul for life, with all 
the power concentrated in his hands. Nomi- 
nally he relied on the will of the people, but 
in reality on the support of the Army. Re 
resentative democracy ended in a military 
ictator. But while the mismanagement of 
later days and the shadow of the Terror were 
strong arguments for a new régime, there must 
have been hundreds of die-hards of the Revo 
lutionary type who strongly objected to 4 
dictator. The farce of the triumvirate, i 
which Sieyés, famous as a constitution-maker, 
counted for so little, must have been plain, 
and Bonaparte became the Emperor Napoleon 
in 1804. He claimed the public sanction of 
religion, which the Revolution had scornfully 

dismissed, for his coronation. 
I have always been surprised that he 
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escaped assassination. How many attempts 
on his life are known to have been made? 


_What measures did he take to protect him- 


self? I do not gather that he was surrounded 
with the elaborate guard which ensures the 
safety of Herr Hitler. 

Curious. 


*(LEMENTINE ’ IN GREEK.—I have a 
Greek version of the well-known song 
about Clementine, from which a few words are 
missing, beginning thus: 

‘Evi dvtpy, evi dynet 

dvopittwv xpvoéa. 

vaie Bus tis peradreds, 

Ovyarnp Te Navorxa.. 


Will somebody tell me where I can find it, 
and who wrote it? 
HIBERNICUS. 


PORTRAIT OF POPE.—In a letter of 1843 
to Crabb Robinson, Quillinan says that 
in his youth he used to go to the house of 
Sir Thomas Plomer’s widow at Malvern, in 
the owner’s absence, ‘‘ solely to gaze on an 
excellent original oil-portrait of Pope, that 
hung in her drawing-room.’’ By whom was 
that portrait? ow came it into the 
Plomers’ possession, and where is it now? 


E, R. 


E OPTINA MONASTERY.—This cele- 

brated monastery played a great part in 
the life of the strange Russian writer, Con- 
stantin Leontiev, who, contemporary with 
Dostoievsky, foresaw the Russian Revolution, 
and the rise of Communism and Fascism. 
Could anyone tell me of a good work on the 
history of the Optina Monastery and mention 
the a. of any celebrated monks belonging 
to it 

PEREGRINUS. 


AINTSERF SURNAME.—How came this 

name first into Scotland? Is it of French 

origin? Is it a variant of Saint-Servan? If 
not, who is the saint intended ? 


M. U. H. R. 
IS PRAISE OF OLD AGE.—There are in- 


numerable instances in every literature of 
the dispraise of old age; I am seeking quota- 
tions which say pone in favour of it. A 
collection of everything of the kind that has 
been said would seubalty not be very large. 
I know Cicero’s ‘ De Senectute.’ Actually, I 
am chiefly interested in modern pronounce- 


ments, though unfamiliar older ones would 


also be welcome. 
Yetitow Lear. 


PORTHCOMINGNESS.’’—This word I 
have seen attributed to Jeremy Bentham 
in some connection with evidence: in law. 
Could some reader give me the reference? Has 
forthcomingness’’ now any legal signi- 
ficance ? 
L. L. 


ty BLAME IT ON TO.’’—Has the expres- 

sion ‘‘ to blame (something) on to (some- 
body)’’ now come to be accepted as Standard 
English? I have lately once or twice come 
upon it in serious writing. It is of too late 
occurrence, I should think, to occur in the 
original ‘ N.E.D.’ I have not found it in the 
Supplement to the ‘ N.E.D.’ or in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of American English ’—not that I 
know it to be American. Neither does 
Fowler’s ‘ Modern English Usage’ mention 
it. Can any reader produce an opinion on 
it or quotations in support of it? +e 


SES OF SWAN’S SKIN.—Where could I 
find an account of the way in which 
swan’s skin has been used, whether for mak- 
ing of garments or for book-binding? Have 
there ever been attempts to use it for shoes? 
for belting of any kind? for such objects as 


bags or pouches? 
CYGNE. 


ELLING BY THE SCORE.—Can anyone 
tell me whether there are any districts 
remaining in Great Britain in which things 
are sold by the score instead of by the dozen ? 
I particularly want to know this in relation 
to eggs: but other examples would be useful 
too. 


Cc. ¥. 


E COLOUR OF LIGHTNING.—Could 

any reader refer me to descriptions of 

lightning which note the colour of the flashes ? 

What determines their colour? So far as I 

can recollect this has not been much observed. 


ORDS FOR EFFACING: APPLE. — 

I have been told that if it is wished to 
efface a written word or words, the best way 
to do so is to write the word “‘ apple’ over 
them—that this is a perfectly effective effacer. 
Is this generally recognized, as I was given 
to understand? Has any other word obtained 
favour in this connection ? 
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Replies. 


I 


NOTABLE FAMILIES AND ELIZABETHAN ANCESTORS. 
(clxxix. 12.) 


ENCLOSE a list of seventy names of persons in more or less prominent positions who 
had ancestors in Queen Elizabeth’s time more or less well known. 


The list is drawn 


from the Peerage and is by no means exhaustive. Some of the names are pre-Elizabethan; 
some of the contemporaries have recently died; but the list shows that there are 


quite a number of people whose Elizabethan ancestors occupied good positions. 


Probably 


if one were to go a little further back and make a similar list of persons in a good 


position in the days of Edward IV, it would be very much shorter. 


The Wars of the 


Roses extinguished many old families, and the reigns of Henry VIII and his children 
saw the rise of many ‘‘ new men.”’ 


21. 


on 
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T. Elizabeth. 


Sir John Thynne. 
Lancelot Bathurst, Alderman of London, 


3rd Earl of Worcester, K.G. 

3rd Earl of Bedford, K.G. 

Sir A. Acland, Kt. 

Humphrey Beaumont, Landowner. 


Gerard Gore, Alderman of London. 
Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Keeper. 


Sir J. Chichester, M.P. 

John Clerk of Badenooch, Laird. 
John Lyttleton, Landowner. 

Sir J. Colville, Judge of Session. 
Sir W. Fitzwilliam. 

Sir John Fortescue, L.C.J. 


Richard Grosvenor, Landowner, Eaton. 

W. Cowley, Solicitor-General, Ireland. 

Sir F. Greville. 

Sir Vincent Corbett. 

1st Lord Coventry, Lord Keeper. 

Brampton Gurdon, Sheriff of Suffolk. 

Sir T. Stanhope. 

Sir Philip Chetwode. 

10th Earl of Crawford. 

Sir John Crofton, Escheator. 

Lord W. Howard. 

Richard Onslow, 
Commons, 

1st Lord Lambert. 

Sir John St. John. 

Sir Thomas Blount. 

Francis Broughton. 


Speaker, House of 


E. Williams, Sheriff of Carnarvon. 
John Gough, Merchant. 


Sir J. Byron. 


& 


en wr 


T. George VI. 


5th Marquis of Bath, K.G., P.C. 

7th Earl Bathurst ; 

1st Viscount Bledisloe. 

10th Duke of Beaufort, K.G. 

llth Duke of Bedford, K.G. 

Sir F. Acland, P.C. 

2nd Viscount Allendale, Steward of 
Jockey Club. 

6th Earl of Arran, K.P. 

Bacon, Chairman, Lines. 


Sir E. Chichester, Commander R.N. 

Sir George Clerk, P.C., G.C.M.G. 

Viscount Cobham. 

Sir S. Colville, Admiral, G.C.B. 

Earl Fitzwilliam, D.S.O. 

5th Earl Fortescue, Lord Lieutenant 
Devon, 

2nd Duke of Westminster. 

4th Duke of Wellington. 

5th Earl of Warwick. 

Sir Vincent Corbett, K.C.V.O. 

9th Earl of Coventry, P.C. 

2nd Lord Cranworth, M.C. 

7th Earl Stanhope, P.C., K.G. 

Sir Philip Chetwode, F.M., O.M. 

27th of Crawford. 

Sir Morgan Crofton, D.S.O. 

llth Earl of Carlisle. 

5th Earl of Onslow, Lord Chairman of 
Committees. 

10th Earl of Cavan, F.M. 

6th Viscount Bolingbroke and St. John. 

Sir Walter Blount, Lt.-Colonel. ; 

Sir Henry Broughton, Major, Irish 
Guards. 

Sir R. Williams Bulkeley, K.C.B. 

Sir S. Gough Calthorpe, Admiral of the 
Fleet. 

The Rev. 10th Lord Byron. 
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M4. Sir W. Pelham, General. 34. Earl of Yarborough, K.G. 
35. The Rev. H. Williams. 35. Sir H. W. William Wynn. 
%. Sir J. Paulet. 36. 11th Marquess of Winchester. 
37. Sir E. Denny, Baron of Exchequer. 37. Sir C. Denny, Inspector Canadian 
Mounted Police. 
38. Sir moe Dering, Deputy Lieutenant, 38. Sir Herbert Dering, K.C.I.E. 
Tower of London. 
30. 1st Earl of Derby. 39. 17th Earl of Derby, K.G. 
40. 3rd Earl of Devon, killed at St. Quentin. 40. 16th Earl of Devon (The Reverend). 
41. Sir Simon Digby. 41. 11th Lord Digby, D.S.O., M.C. 
42. 1st Viscount Dillon. 42. 17th Viscount Dillon, D.S.O., C.M.G. 
43. 7th Earl of Erroll. 43. 21st Earl of Erroll, K.C.M.G. 
44. Sir J. Dawnay. 44. 8th Viscount Downe, Major-General. 
45. Sir R. Ducie, Alderman of London. 45. 4th Earl Morton, Minister of Education, 
Queensland. 
4. Sir W. Lambton of Lambton. 46. 3rd Earl of Durham, K.G. 
48. Sir L. Tollemache, Sheriff Suffolk. 47. ba * sda Dysart, Lord Lieutenant, 
utland. 
48. Adam Loftus, Lord Chancellor Ireland, 48. Henry Loftus, Admiral. 
Archbishop of Dublin. 
49. 1st Lord Burghleigh. 49. 5th Marquis of Exeter, K.G.; 
4th Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. ; 
1st Viscount Cecil, P.C. ; 
Bishop of Exeter. 
50. Sir Ed. Carey, Master of Jewel Office. 50. 13th Viscount Falkland Major, Grena- 
dier Guards. 
51. Hugh Boscawen, M.P., Recorder of 51. 8th Viscount Falmouth, Coldstream 
ruro, Guards. 
52. Christopher Moncton, M.P. 52. 8th Viscount Galway, Governor General, 
New Zealand. 
§3. Sir T. Canning, Lord Mayor London. 53. 4th Lord Garragh. 
54. Sir T. Gerard, M.P. 54. 3rd Lord Gerard, M.C. 
55. Viscount Gormanston, Deputy Lord 55. 15th Viscount Gormanston. 
Treasurer of Ireland. 
56. Sir Thomas Grey. 56. Sir Edward Grey, K.G., Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 
57. John Hamilton, killed at Langside. 57. 2nd Lord Hamilton of Dalzell, K.T. 
58. Sir Amyas Bampfylde. 58. 4th Lord Poltimore. 
59. rat, 6th Earl of Northumberland, 59. 9th Duke of Northumberland, K.G. 
.G. 
60. 1st Earl of Northampton, K.G. 60. 5th Marquis of Northampton, K.G. 
61. 2nd Lord North, Knight Banneret. 61. 8th Earl of Guilford. 
62. Sir T. Mostyn. 62. 3rd Lord Mostyn. 
63. The Rev. George Monson. 63. 9th Lord Monson. 
4. Sir Thomas Mildmay. 64. ~ Lord Mildmay, Lord Lieutenant 
evon. 
65. Sir John Savile. 65. 6th Earl of Mexborough. 
6. Ralph Burrard, Mayor of Lymington. 66. Sir Henry Burrard. 
67. Sir John Phillips. 67. 1st Lord St. Davids; 
1st Lord Kylsant: 
Sir I. Phillips, K.C.B. 
68. Sir Francis Vyvyan. 68. Sir Courtenay Vyvyan, C.B., C.M.G. 
6. Drummond, Justiciary of Scotland. 69. 16th Earl of Perth, Secretary General, 
League of Nations, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
70. George Wood of Monkbretton. 70. 3rd Viscount Halifax, K.G., Secretary 


of State for Foreign Affairs. 
R. W. A. 
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GHOSTS ON STAGE AND CINEMA. 
(clxxviii. 444; clxxix. 49.) 

N the ‘ Eumenides’ of Aeschylus the ghost 
of Clytemnestra rushes into the temple at 
Delphi to rouse the sleeping furies who have 
let Orestes escape from them. This has been 
described as the most impressive scene in all 
literature. There are in this instance only 
supernatural beings on the stage. The 
priestess at the opening of the play has seen 
the furies, but is not present ken the ghost 
appears. In Seneca’s Latin tragedies there 
are ghosts, but as they were not written to be 
acted, they hardly fall under this heading. 
They, however, were the inspiration for some 
of the ghosts in the Elizabethan drama. In 
Kyd’s ‘Spanish Tragedy’ the ghost of 
Andreas and Revenge personified act as 
rologue and chorus, explaining the action, 


ut the ghost of Andreas is not 
visible to the living characters. The 
ghost of Andrugio in ‘Antonio’s Re- 


venge,’ by John Marston, resembles the ghost 
in ‘ Hamlet ’ so closely that it seems probable 
that one must have been influenced by the 
other, but as the date of neither play is 
exactly known, it is uncertain whether Mar- 
ston copied Shakespeare or Shakespeare 
Marston, and perhaps the explanation may 
be that they were both drawing upon the 
earlier play of ‘Hamlet.’ Andrugio’s ghost 
appears first to his son Antonio to tell him 
of the circumstances of his murder and spur 
his son on to revenge. Later the ghost ap- 
pears in the bedroom of his widow Maria, in 
a scene which resembles the closet scene in 
‘Hamlet.’ Maria, however, was faithful to 
her husband in his lifetime, and though the 
villain has been tempting her, she has not 
yielded to him; consequently she, as well as 
Antonio, is able to see and hear the ghost. 
In the parallel scene in ‘Hamlet’ the un- 
faithful Gertrude can do neither. The dis- 
appearance of the ghost in this scene is rather 
remarkable. He gets into the bed and draws 
the curtains ! 

Sir Henry Irving was great at ghost scenes, 
particulars of which may be read in the re- 
cently published ‘ Irving as I Knew Him,’ 
by a number of Beagle who still remember the 
great actor. In ‘ The Bells’ the ghost of the 
murdered man appeared only to the mur- 
derer. In ‘ The Corsican Brothers’ the ghost 
of the brother who was killed in a duel in 
France appeared to his twin brother in Cor- 
sica to summon him to revenge his death. In 
‘Robespierre’ the ghosts of his victims on 
the guillotine appeared to Robespierre alone. 


The method of making the ghosts appear see: 
to have been a thin curtain at te back of 
the stage which looked solid when lighted 
from in front, but appeared transparent when 
lighted from behind, so that the ghost, stand- 
ing behind the curtain, was made to appear 
and disappear. 

Immediately after the last war Sir James 
Barrie’s ghost play of ‘ Mary Rose’ was 
extremely popular. In the first scene a young 
Australian soldier, on leave in England, 
comes to see the house where he was born. He 
finds it under the care of a terrified house- 
keeper, who has seen strange sights and heard 
strange noises, but has never actually seen a 
ghost. Sitting in the old room, he sees the 
curious story of his mother, whom he believed 
to have died when he was a baby. In the last 
ery her ghost appears to him and is finally 
aid. 

There was a French play, afterwards trans- 
lated into English, about the ghosts of soldiers 
killed in the last war. In the first act the 
dead from a war cemetery came out of their 
graves and marched out to the beat of a drum; 
some living soldiers, seeing them, fled in 

at the dead appeared as ordina le. 
They came home to find that their plates Sa 
filled, their wives married again, the world 
in an economic crisis with millions of unem- 
ployed and no room for two million more men, 
In the end there was a world conference to 
beg the dead to go back to their graves again, 
and die for their countries twice over, which 
they agreed sorrowfully to do. 

One of the few recent new plays in London, 
‘Thunder Rock,’ shows a lonely lighthouse 
keeper consorting with the spirits of people 
who were drowned in an emigrant ship which 
sank on the rock where the lighthouse is 
built. The author, however, hedges a little 
by saying that they are not really ghosts, 
they are only embodiments of the lighthouse 
keeper’s thoughts. 

There are a number of plays in which many 
or all the characters are disembodied spirits, 
though not, strictly speaking, ghosts, such as 
‘ Berkeley Square,’ in which the hero goes 
back in time and lives with his eighteenth- 
century ancestors; ‘Outward Bound,’ by 
Sutton Vane, and ‘ Johnson Over Jordan,’ 
by J. B. Priestley, which show the soul's 
adventures after death, and Priestley’s 
‘ Music at Night,’ where we see the memories 
that people have of their dead friends as they 
listen to music. 

The Japanese No plays are the extremely 
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i and traditional dramas of the 
_. aristocracy. The ghost theme is 
very frequent in them. Two travellers 
arrive at some place famous in history or 
jegend. They talk about the story of the 
lace. Then they see an old man or woman, 
usually remarking that there is something 
strange about this person, who is in fact the 
ghost of the chief character in the legend of 
the place. They ask this person to tell them 
the story, and the host performs an elaborate 
dance, miming and chanting the legend. In 
this the ghost is helped by a small chorus, 
who are not characters in the play, but are 
simply there to help the principal actor in 
the difficult work of dancing and chanting at 
the same time. The dance is not, of course, 
quick movement, but slow posturing, every 
position having a symbolic meaning. This 
formula has been adapted to modern usage by 
Gordon Bottomley in some of his poetical 
dramas on Highland legends. He has, how- 
ever, a larger chorus, who represent some 
natural feature of the places, winds, waves, 
clouds or snowflakes. The chorus speak in 
unison, and also perform evolutions. Their 
movements cover the entrance and exit of the 
ghost, so that it seems to appear and dis- 


appear. 
other host play by a modern poet is 
‘Mellony Holtspur,’ by John Masefield. In 
this is the ghost of a young girl who has been 
betrayed by an artist. The ghost appears 
to a child, whom she tries to persuade 
to revenge her by destroying the artist’s pic- 
tures, ere is also a good ghost which mani- 
fests itself in a voice issuing from a suit of 
armour. 

Another way of representing a ghost on 
the stage is by a portrait which comes to life. 
In the last act of ‘The Tales of Hoffman, 
the magician brings to life the portrait of 
Antonia’s mother, but as he does this to 
destroy the innocent girl, it may be consid- 
ered rather as an evil spirit than a ghost. 
In ‘ Ruddigore,’ by Gilbert and Sullivan, the 
family portraits come to life. 

The motive for the appearance of a ghost 
in drama is frequently, though not always, 
revenge, but it seems to be just as often to 
urge some friend or relation to undertake 
the task of vengeance as to carry out the Te 
venge itself by haunting its enemy. But in 

instances the ghosts appear only to 
have the satisfaction of telling their story, 
having, perhaps, nothing to revenge. 

I go only infrequently to the cinema, so I 
will not prolong these notes, already too long, 


by any discussion of ghosts there. Theoretic- 
ally the cinema should be an ideal way of 
representing ghosts and other fantasies, but 
on the few occgsions when I have seen it 
attempted, the effect has been most dis- 
appointing. 
M. H. Dopps. 
Home House, Kells Lane, Gateshead 9. 


ARVING ON THE TABLE (clxxix. 28, 
69).—Is this really a thing of the past ? 
At my own table I never allow anyone but 
myself to help the fish, carve the joint, or 
serve the sweet (if it is a pudding or a pie), 
and I make the salad before the guests arrive, 
The food is thus much more likely to be hot 
when it reaches the diners, and the host can 
pay attention to their individual tastes, ask- 
ing them whether they would like a little 
piece of fat, the wing or the thigh of a chicken, 
and what trimmings. If there is an alterna- 
tive, the lady of the house deals with it at 
the other end of the table (cutting up the 
food on a side table is a novelty: it is said 
to have come from Russia in early Victorian 
times). Because I follow the old English 
tradition, am I to be regarded as old-fash- 
ioned or bourgeois? (I do not resent either 
equally resent the doling-out of the after- 
dinner wine by the butler or parlour-maid. 
The decanters should be set in front of the 
host and circulated by him, so that each guest 
may take just as much as he likes or thinks 
will be good for him. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


The routine described continued in good 
middle-class houses certainly till 1885. It 
was the eighteenth-century routine as de- 
scribed in cookery-books of the period. The 
only variation I remember was that fish was 
carved by the lady of the house, while soup, 
joint, game and fowl were dispensed by the 
host He, too, was responsible for the wine. 
I remember my father telling me that he 
always allowed two bottles of wine to each 
man. One understands Thackeray’s reply to 
a question at a trial where he was a witness : 
‘““Do you drink wine, Mr. Thackeray?” 


Yes.”” ‘‘How much?” ‘Five or 6ix 
hundred bottles a year. Mostly of my 
friends’.’’ 

One more note. The sweets nearly 


always had a cabinet pudding and an orange 
jelly in the list. An ice pudding came in at a 
later date, generally from the confectioners. 
These sweets are still the standard ones of a 


city dinner. F. Witi1am Cock. 
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This terror of the last century died out in 
the ’seventies. Until then, at a solemn domes- 
tic banquet, the soup and fish having done 
their duty and been removed, a joint of meat 
was placed before the host, and a pair of fowls 
before the hostess. What were then called 
‘‘side-dishes’’ (and are now called ‘‘ entrées), 
were placed on the table down the sides, and 
the nearest victim was expected to dispense 
them, se to his consternation and 
terror. (Cf. Mr. Justice Shallow, ‘‘ Some 
pigeons, a couple of short-legged hens; a 
joint of mutton, and any pretty little 
tiny kick-shaws, tell William Cook.”’— 
‘2 Henry IV,’ Act V, Sc. 1). I remember 
deplorable incidents arising from this prac- 
tice. But the disastrous result of the birth 
of the modern civilised custom of food being 
dispensed by the servants from the sideboard 
was the practical disappearance of the beau- 
tiful ‘‘ entrée dishes ’’ of silver or Sheffield 

late which are now relegated to the side- 

ard at breakfast-time, or end their existence 
in honourable desuetude in collections or 
museums, 

The saying of the parlourmaid quoted by 
P. D. M. was immortalised by a witty friend 
of mine, alas! now no more, the Hon. Mrs. 
Richard Grosvenor. She was engaging a girl, 
who, as a parting shot, enquired, ‘‘ And what 
about Sunday supper? Do you worry the 
girl, or shove ?”’ 

Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


NIGHTCAPS AND PYJAMAS (clxxviii. 
443).—Nightcaps: When I was a small 
boy, nearly eighty years ago, I feel sure that 
my late father wore one, but not as late as 
1864. I well remember that my mother wore 
a nightcap, something like a mob-cap, made 
of lace or some other openwork material, and 
tied under: her chin. This she did until late 
in life; and probably at the time of her death 
in 1910, when within a few weeks of eighty- 
six years. She was very old-fashioned in her 
habits, and I never remember that she left 
our house, for one night, after about 1870, 
or even earlier. In a box in my study I have 
my father’s wedding waistcoat and stock, and 
a nightcap which may have been the last one 
he wore, or, perhaps, the one worn on his 
wedding day in March, 1845. 

Our house was built in 1858-9. It had the 
then modern improvements, but the furniture 
was old style, and good strong stuff of the 
best make. In it, even in 1910, were two huge 
four-posters of mahogany, with their covered 
tops—a resting-place for dust—a back of same 
material, and the six side and end curtains. 


There were also in the house eight half-tester 
beds, with their canopies and high back-cur- 
tains, and two side beds-curtains. All the 
above were very broad ; to me when young my 
bed was so large and uncomfortable with its 
feather-bed that, in summer, I frequently pre 
ferred to sleep on blankets on the floor. There 
were also two or three extremely old-fashioned 
wooden beds; and iron ones in the servants’ 
quarters. Nightcaps were necessary for 
people who lived in old houses, where there 
were often much draught and cold. 

In the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries old engravings often show men 
wearing nightcaps when outside their houses, 
and at various times of the day in the house, 
It took time to cure men from wearing wigs, 
and even the Archbishop of Canterbury wore 
an episcopal wig when he officiated at the 
coronation of Queen Victoria. I have often 
wondered what he looked like in a nightcap. 

 aaggaesl My first suit, if I remember 
rightly, was made about 1883 or 1884 by my 
local tailor. It was of cotton, white with blue 
stripes, cold in winter but comfortable in 
summer. Pyjamas, I feel certain, among the 
middle-classes and those in rank above them, 
have much increased in use within the last 
thirty years, rage among women; I 
expect the majority of whom always wear 
them when on board ship and in the hot coun- 
tries. I am informed that, owing to air raids, 
they are now more frequently worn in Great 
Britain. 

HeErsBert Sovutuam. 

((HAMPAGNE (clxxviii. 441).—Early men- 

tions of champagne as a sparkling or 
‘* effervescing ’’ wine are older than Mr. J. 
Paut pe Castro suggests. The Times of 
1 June, 1932, quotes an Exchange telegram: 
‘On the initiation of the Mayor of Epernay 
a committee has been formed to organize the 
fétes to be held on June 28 in celebration of 
the 250th anniversary of the Discovery of 
Champagne by Don Perignon ’’—viz., in 1682, 

The Duc de Saint-Simon (Louis de Rouvroy, 
1675-1755) in his Memoirs states that James 
II when in France drank nothing but cham- 
pagne. James died at St. Germains, 16 Sept. 
1701, and was buried there, | Champagne 
had flowed freely at the court of Charles II. 

Hersert SovuTHaM. 
‘“‘ DRASS TACKS ” AGAIN (clxxviii. 430). 
—Recently a gentleman here in 
U.S.A. gave me an explanation of the phrase 
which t think is new to the columns of 
‘N. and Q.’ and strikes me as very apt. 
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the old days when cloth was sold there were 
brass tacks placed on the inner rail of the 
counter indicating a yard and fractions. Often 
clerks would estimate a yard by sight, or 
stretch of arm, and to get down to brass tacks 
was to verify the estimate according to a 


real standard. T. O. Massorr. 


A MERICAN PRONUNCIATION OF 
“EXPOSE (clxxviii, 396—review).— 
It is curious that the compilers of the 
‘Dictionary of American English’ are un- 
certain about the pronunciation of this word, 
when used as a noun. I have heard it all 
my life occasionally, and while I am not sure 
about exceptions, the normal use is 


“ expozay.’’ T. O. Masport. 


“4IL” AND “ AMISS ” (clxxviii. 422).— 

The first word is not entirely obsolete 
as a verb in America, but to say ‘‘ What ails 
you?” to a person usually has a rather 
impatient tone, such as one might adopt to a 
person —* of decidedly unimportant 
things. nless to an intimate, or with 
slightly jocular tone, it would not be polite. 
If the parallel use developed in Great Britain, 
it may account for obsolescence. 

“Amiss”’ is certainly rare nowadays, 
though I think I might use it in the phrase 
“T found nothing amiss.’”” My 
are two. The word is about something un- 
pkasant if used positively, and there is a 
tendency to use euphemisms in such cases. 
Also the word has a bookish and affected 
flavour, and our tendency is to avoid that in 
recent years. T. O. M. 


QUPERSTITION ABOUT WILLS (clxxix. 
28, 67).—Bacon in his essay on Death re- 
fers to those who ‘‘ think to scare destiny, 
from which there is no appeal,’’ by not mak- 
ing a will, or ‘‘ to live longer by protestation 
of their unwillingness to die.’’ Boswell was 
surprised ‘‘ to think that Johnson was not 
free from that general weakness of being 
averse to execute a will.’’ And Hazlitt begins 
his essay on Will-making in ‘ Table Talk,’ 
with instances of the superstition. 


NURSERY RHYME: ‘ORANGES AND 

LEMONS.” (clxxix. 29).—The origin of 
this rhyme is uncertain, but is probably 
Elizabethan. Date of its first publication 
should be ascertained. Its topography is 
puzzling, ‘St. Clement’s’’-is probably the 
church in Eastcheap, not St. Clement Danes, 


where the ‘‘ oranges and lemons’’ service is 
held. ‘‘ St. Martin’s’’ may be St. Martin 
Pomary, Ironmonger Lane, or St. Martin’s, 
Ludgate; ‘‘ will be Bow Church, 
Cheapside. See also ‘Oranges and Lemons’ 
by J. H. Mitchener, and ‘ The Bells of St. 
Clement’s’ (W. G. Bell) in his ‘ Unknown 
London,’ 1920, 231-239. J. ARDAGH. 


EY! REPUTE IN PLACE-NAMES: 

HARTLEY MAUDITT (clxxviii. 460; 
clxxix. 30).—The name Hartley Mauditt is 
supposed to be derived from a lord of the 
manor whose name resembled that of the pre- 
sent-day Vicomte de Mauduit. ‘‘ Maudit ’’— 
interpreted as ‘‘ accursed,”’ as applied to the 
village of Hartley, appears to be an example 

f folk etymology. 

But there are several curious things about 
this little village which has only an empty 
church, with the ruins of the manor behind 
and the manorial pond in front. There does 
seem to have been bad luck and some sad tales 
attached to the manor. 

The historical facts about the village may 
be found in the Victoria County History for 
Hampshire. The suggestions about the 
merging of the name and the superstitions 
may be found in the Observer for Easter 
Sunday, 1938 

The suggestions I give are not complete. 
I looked into the matter a year or two ago, 
and have not my notes available. K.G. 


REP BLUE-BELLS (clxxix. 65).—The wild 

hyacinth is often tinged with red. Some- 
times the whole spike is pinkish, at others a 
few of the separate florets are red, and at 
others the pink colour is only seen on the 
edge of the flower. As far as my observation 
goes this variation is confined to patches in 
the woods and is not universal, i.e., in this 
neighbourhood. The bluebell is only seen for 
about three years in a wood after the wood 
has been cut. This takes place every ten or 
twelve years for coppice or faggot-wood and 


chestnut poles. F. Cock. 


TELEGRAM (clxxix. 28, 71).—Just 
after reading the enclosed I went through 
some old papers and found, by chance, the 
enclosed pink telegraph form used in 1927 (see 
postmark). So it was very considerably after 
the last war that the change must have been 
made to the ‘ buff’’ or ‘‘ dirty-white’’ of 
to-day. Recrnatp B. FEtiows. 


[Our correspondent has enclosed a telegraph 
form indubitably pink.] 
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~The Library. 


Governor’s Lady: 
Marnie Bassett. 
Press. 10s. 6d. net), 


HE material for this book lies in the manu- 
script collections of public libraries in 
Sydney and Melbourne, in documents pub- 
lished in ‘New South Wales Historical 
Records,’ and in various manuscripts priv- 
ately owned to which the writer has had 
access. We have here a pleasant instance of 
the growing scholarly interest in their history 
which we have for some time been glad to note 
among Australians. 

Anna Josepha King was the first woman to 

o out to Australia as a Governor’s lady— 
first to Norfolk Island, then to New South 
Wales. Philip Gidley King, her husband, if 
not exactly a great figure, is one of the most 
sympathetic in the vast gallery of British 
colonial administrators. He was conscien- 
tious, just and merciful. His courage and 
tenacity not only carried him through grim 
difficulties which beset him as Governor; they 
also bore him up against devastatingly pain- 
ful bad health. Mrs. King was a worthy 
— both in courage and capacity; while 

er kindness was celebrated. She shared 
with him many adventures by sea and land, 
and his work for the colony of New South 

Wales was seconded by her unremitting daily 
labours in the care of the girls and women 
of the settlement. ‘‘Mrs. King’s Orphanage’’ 
was her principal contribution towards solv- 
ing the innumerable problems presented by 
a population, in large measure actually irre- 
claimable and well fitted as a seed-bed for all 
types of rebellion. 

At first sight, indeed, conditions both at 
Norfolk and in New South Wales appear un- 
relievedly grim. Looked at more closely, 
they show mitigations. First of all, there was 
the scientific interest of the new country. 
King was open to this; in fact, it was the 
great Sir Joseph Banks who had procured 
the Governorship for him, knowing that he 
had a mind for fauna and flora, for experi- 
ments in breeding and the collection of natural 
novelties. Then there was the excitement of 
contriving and witnessing the progress of 
improvement and the intercourse—not always 
unruffled—with friends, who, in such circum- 
stances, are grappled to one’s soul with hoops 


The Mrs. King. By 


(Oxford University 


of more than steel. Also, there was no doubt 
—what readers of early colonial history may 
easily miss, and miss the effect of—the beg 
and spaciousness and charm of the land itself, 
Mrs. King, living in England as a widow and 
by no means unprosperous, turned homesigk 
for Australia; she returned, died and wag 
buried there, and of her four surviving chik 
dren, three married and lived in Australia.’ 

We should have liked more extracts from 
Mrs. King’s Diary, which is one of the main 
foundations of the book. She was nothing of 
a writer: her — are rambling and art 
lessly ungrammatical, but what she has to tell 
renders style quite unimportant. In fagt, 
one wonders that she had the time and the 
heart to write all she has about the danger 
and discomforts of storms in the formidable 
voyages many months long which she was 
called upon again and again to undertake, 
The care of a very sick husband, who would 
now and again meet with an accident tempor 
arily disabling, was diversified by attention t 
the needs and calamities of the other pas 
sengers; and besides all this there were her 
own children to look after. Yet there is no 
trace of her flagging either in health or im 
courage. 

It is not altogether rare to find that such 
or such a bit of soundly administrative work 
laid down as the foundation of a part of the 
British Empire was done by a good mam 
rather in spite of than with the support of the 
authorities at home. King’s was a case if 
point. He had much to suffer both from 
ineptitude and from callous disregard of his 
just claims on the part of those in power. He 
died worn out at barely fifty years of age. 
His wife—adored by numerous ¢ dants as 
‘Grandmother King’’—lived into 
eightieth year. 


4 Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always @ 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily [F 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded ® 
another contributor, correspondents are i 
_— to put in the top left-hand corner 
the envelope the number of the page @ 
‘N. & Q” to which the letter refers. 

Tae Manacer will be pleased to forwait 
free specimen copies of ‘N & Q.’ to am 
addresses of friends which readers may lie 
to send to him. 
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